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THE  ADIRONDAC  WILDERNESS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — The  region  known  as  “The  Adirondac”  consists, 
to  the  excursionist  at  least,  of  two  distinct  parts.*  The  first  is  the  table¬ 
land  of  which  I  attempted  to  convey  some  idea  in  my  former  letter.  It 
is  a  vast  tract,  so  nearly  uninhabited  that  one  cannot  explore  it,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  depending  upon  the  settlers  for  provisions;  and  so 
interspersed  with  lakes  and  rivers,  that  the  use  of  a  boat  is  indispensable 
in  traversing  it.  To  visit  this  portion,  then,  a  person  must  have  a  consid¬ 
erable,  and  somewhat  expensive  outfit,  such  as  guide,  boat,  provisions, 
cooking  utensils,  and  tent. 

The  second  part  is  the  extensive  mountainous  region  lying  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  table  land.  The  principal  valleys  are  threaded  by  roads,  along 
which  there  are  scattered  farm  houses  and  occasional  settlements.  There 
is,  however,  an  immense  amount  of  wilderness  here;  for  comparatively 
few  side  roads  have  been  made ;  and  the  pressure  of  population  has  not 
crowded  the  original  forests  very  far  back  from  the  main  thoroughfares. 
Every  inhabitant  of  a  city,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  ought,  once  at 
least,  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  this  Switzer¬ 
land  of  America.  Little  or  no  outfit  is  necessary;  for  all  jaunts  are  made 
on  foot  or  in  wagons ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  families 
with  which  one  may  board  at  reasonable  rates. 

In  August,  1861,  a  college  mate  and  myself,  having  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  boat  life  on  the  table-land,  left  our  baggage  with  Mr.  Martin,  to  send 

*Not  expecting  to  be  called  upon  for  a  second  letter,  after  making  our  first  so  long, 
we  have  not  followed  the  order  which  we  should  otherwise  have  done. 
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by  stage  to  Westport,  and  started  on  foot  for  a  few  days  tramp  among  the 
Mountains.  Before  reaching  the  first  range,  we  passed  over  an  extensive 
barren  plain,  upon  which,  we  venture  to  say,  there  were  thousands  of 
bushels  of  huckleberries.  The  fruit  hung  in  such  clusters  upon  the  bushes 
that  a  little  boy,  we  saw  picking  by  the  roadside,  easily  gathered  a  quart 
in  four  minutes.  I  never  could  convince  myself  that  we  had  each  just  de¬ 
voured  fifteen  quarts ;  but  we  certainly  had  been  eating  steadily  for  an 
hour ;  and  it  seems,  in  thinking  of  it,  as  if  we  picked  as  fast  as  the  boy. 

Soon  after  getting  among  the  mountains,  we  came  to  the  place  where 
John  Brown  used  to  live.  His  family  still  occupy  the  moderate  sized, 
newly  built,  wood  colored  house,  which  used  to  be  his  home.  We  asked 
to  see  his  grave ;  and  were  shown  a  little  mound,  near  a  large  rock  in  the 
garden.  There  was  a  rose-bush  and  some  little  cedars,  on  either  side  ; 
and  a  little  national  flag  waving  at  its  head.  The  inscriptions  on  the  old 
brown  stone,  standing  near,  tell  so  much  of  the  family  history  that  we  in¬ 
sert  an  abridged  copy  of  them.  “  Capt.  John  Brown,  &c.,  died  Sep.  ye 
3,  1776,  aged  48.  John  Brown,  born  May  9,  1800,  was  executed  at 
Charlestown,  Ya.  Dec.  2,  1859.  Oliver  Brown  born  March  9, 1839,  was 
killed  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Oct.  17,  1859.” 

The  other  side  of  the  stone  contains  two  inscriptions :  u  Frederick, 
son  of  John  and  Dianthe  Brown,  born  Dec.  21,  1830,  was  murdered  at 
Osowotomwie,  Kansas,  Aug.  30,  1856,  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Watson  Brown,  born  Oct.  7,  1835,  was  wounded  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  Oct.  17,  and  died  Oct.  19,  1859.” 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  know  what  those  who  knew  him  best  would 
say  of  Mr.  Brown.  They  all,  with  one  accord,  pronounced  him  a  man 
of  dignity  and  decision  of  character,  intelligent,  devotedly  pious,  upright 
in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men,  and  an  excellent  neighbor. 

We  left  the  war  in  full  progress  on  entering  the  woods;  and,  having 
been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  news  for  a  month  or  more,  were  filled 
with  joy,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  at  receiving  a  newspaper  directed  to 
our  address  at  North  Elba.  We  found  it  full  of  articles  on  “the  crops,” 
and  “  cattle  disease ;  ”  but  could  not  discover  one  item  on  military  affairs  ; 
and  were  beginning  to  think  that  the  great  controversy  had  been  settled, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  discussion,  when,  on  scrutinizing  the  date 
more  closely,  we  made  the  discovery  that  a  waggish  friend  of  ours  antici¬ 
pating  our  greediness  for  the  latest  news,  had  sent  us  a  paper  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  date  of  1860. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  that  a  heavy  thunder  storm  was  about 
to  burst  upon  us  ;  but,  by  a  well  sustained  double-quick,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nash,  (P.  O.  address  North  Elba,  N.  Y.) 
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just  in  season  to  escape  a  drenching.  We  learned  that  Mr.  N - had 

gone,  with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  to  try  to  drive  a  deer  into  Lake  Placid ; 
but  were  cordially  received  and  hospitably  entertained  by  his  estimable 
lady.  As  the  evening  wore  away,  we  could  see  that  Mrs.  N - was  ex¬ 

ceedingly  uneasy  at  the  non-arrival  of  the  hunting  party.  Late  in  the 
evening,  much  to  our  joy  on  the  good  lady’s  account,  the  sportsmen  made 
their  appearance.  They  were  as  wet  as  water  could  make  them  ;  and 
had  been  in  no  small  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  storm ;  but  were 
hale  and  hearty,  and  produced  a  fat  doe,  and  eight  or  ten  pounds  of 
trout,  as  proof  of  their  success. 

Before  leaving  home,  we  resolved  to  ascend  Mt.  Marcy,  as  it  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  group  ;  but  when  we  saw  that  its  top  is  a  ponderous 
dome,  almost  surrounded  by  other  lofty  mountains,  while  Whiteface, 

i 

though  not  as  high,  stands  entirely  isolated,  and  is  pyramidical  in  form, 
with  its  top  a  point  or  pinnacle,  we  determined,  as  we  could  not  ascend 
both,  to  give  the  latter  the  preference.  Its  height,  as  determined  by  the 
barometer,  is  four  thousand  nine  hundred  feet,  or  one  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  higher  than  Graylock.  The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  a 
coarse-grained,  grayish  white  stone,  which,  lying  bare  for  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  summit,  and  also  where  the  avalanches  have  occurred 
on  its  sides,  furnishes  the  name  for  the  peak.  The  principal  avalanche, 
known  to  have  occurred  about  forty  years  ago,  left  a  track  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  by  three  or  four  rods  broad,  which,  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
glitters  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the  sunlight. 

We  left  the  house  directly  after  breakfast,  rowed  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Placid,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  and  landed  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Whiteface.  The  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  summit,  I 
should  judge,  does  not  exceed  three  miles ;  and  as  there  are  no  precipices 

to  climb,  the  whole  trip  from  Mr.  N - ’s  house  to  the  top,  may  be  made 

with  less  fatigue  than  that  from  the  college  to  Graylock. 

Soon  after  beginning  the  ascent,  we  came  upon  a  panther’s  track  which 
had  been  made  since  the  rain  of  the  evening  before.  I  did  not  propose 
to  cry  “  panther,”  until  I  was  sure  that  there  was  one  in  the  vicinity ;  and, 
therefore,  examined  the  tracks  very  closely.  The  ball  of  the  foot  made 
an  impression  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  the  prints  of  the  claws 
were  distinctly  visible,  and  the  steps  were  of  such  length  as  a  panther 
would  take.  I  am  told  that  a  bear  treads  very  heavily,  and  leaves  deep 
footprints;  but  these  were  light  and  cat-like;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  were 
made  by  a  panther.  Even  when  the  evidences  of  the  animal’s  presence 
were  so  fresh,  we  scarcely  cast  our  eyes  above  or  around  us  to  see  if  he 
was  still  in  sight ;  and  could  have  slept  quietly  by  a  camp-fire  on  the  spot, 
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so  thoroughly  does  all  fear  pass  away,  after  spending  a  few  nights  in  the 
woods. 

Mr.  N - told  us  that  he  heard  a  disturbance  in  his  barn-yard  one 

night ;  and  on  going  out  of  the  door  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  distinctly 
heard  the  blow  that  killed  a  sheep  ;  and  immediately  after,  saw  a  panther 
spring  over  the  fence  with  a  sheep  in  his  mouth.  He  set  a  trap  near  the 
half  devoured  carcass,  and,  next  night,  caught  the  panther ;  and  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  our  college,  who  was  boarding  with  him  at  that  time,  shot  him.  This 
animal  was  upwards  of  ten  feet  in  length,  from  tip  to  tip,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  as  long  if  not  as  large  as  the  Bengal  Tiger. 

When  we  had  accomplished  about  three-fourths  of  the  ascent,  we  came 
to  the  path  of  the  avalanche  I  have  mentioned,  and  followed  it  up  the 
remainder  of  the  way.  It  is  steeper  than  one  could  walk  up  were  the 
rocks  less  gritty. 

At  the  head  of  this  slide  there  is  an  abrupt  battlement  of  rock  which 
forms  the  pinnacle  of  the  mountain.  As  there  is  no  vegetation  over  six 
inches  high  at  this  elevation,  a  person  upon  this  battlement  stands  his  full 
length  above  everything  that  can  obstruct  his  vision.  We  confess  that  we 
did  not  stand  thus  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  the  cold  was  so  intense 
that  we  could  not  endure  it.  We  made  the  last  portion  of  the  ascent  very 
slowly,  so  that  we  were  not  in  a  state  of  perspiration  on  reaching  the  top, 
then  wrapped  ourselves  in  the  extra  blankets  which  we  had  brought 
along ;  but  even  then,  although  it  was  a  warm  summer  day  in  the  low¬ 
lands,  we  were  obliged  to  seek  for  sheltered  places  among  the  rocks  be¬ 
fore  we  could  look  around  us  with  any  degree  of  pleasure. 

You  can  form  the  best  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  view  by  a  brief 
detail  of  what  we  saw.  We  were  standing  between  the  head  waters  of 
the  Saranac  and  Au  Sable  rivers,  and  could  take  a  complete  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  long  valleys,  through  which  they  wind  their  way  to  Lake 
Champlain.  This  lake,  some  thirty  miles  distant  at  the  nearest  point,  is 
visible  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  length,  and  forms  a  beautiful  feature 
in  the  landscape.  In  full  view,  from  top  to  base,  was  almost  the  whole 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains  ;  and  towering  over  their  summits,  were 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains.  At  our  feet,  in  the  southern 
view,  slept  the  beautiful  lake,  over  which  we  had  passed  in  the  morning, 
while  the  valley,  in  which  it  reposed,  was  bounded  by  the  almost  innu¬ 
merable  cones  of  the  Adirondac  Mountains.  Highest  among  these  stands 
Mt.  Marcy  (five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet),  with  Nipple 
Top  (four  thousand  nine  hundred  feet)  and  Dial  on  the  left,  and  Mclntire 
(five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet)  and  Indian  Pass  on 
the  right.  In  one  place  between  these  peaks,  the  blue  tops  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills  were  plainly  visible. 
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Turning  to  the  westward,  we  overlooked  the  table-land  before  men¬ 
tioned,  in  which,  except  very  near  us,  no  clearing,  or  other  mark  of  civili¬ 
zation,  could  be  distinguished.  As  far  as  our  vision  could  extend  appeared 
one  dense,  dark,  emerald  green  forest,  unbroken,  except  by  the  silver-like 
surfaces  of  perhaps  a  hundred  lakes. 

We  now,  for  the  first  time,  realized  how  small  a  portion  of  this  table¬ 
land  we  had  explored ;  for,  among  the  hundred  lakes  which  were  visible, 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  three  which  we  had  visited.  One  of 
these,  some  thirty-five  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  but  twice  as  far  by 
the  way  we  had  come,  was  Long  Lake,  easily  distinguished  by  its  great 
length,  and  by  a  round,  conical  island  in  its  center.  A  few  days  before, 
we  had  looked  from  this  very  island,  to  the  point  upon  which  we  now 
stood.  Far  away  to  the  northward,  we  could  trace  a  dim  line  of  light 
which  we  supposed  to  be  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  it  is  said  to  be  visi¬ 
ble,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Montreal,  by  the  use  of  a  glass. 

After  having  thus  swept  the  horizon,  Mr.  N - opened  the  ample  sized 

wooden  dinner  box,  in  which  he  had  brought  our  lunch ;  and,  after  eating 
with  us  for  a  considerable  time,  left  us  with  the  permission  to  eat  all  that 
remained,  except  the  box.  We  could  not  endure  the  cold  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half ;  but  even  this  brief  time  was  long  enough  for  these  grand 
views  to  impress  themselves  so  deeply  upon  our  minds  that  we  shall  carry 
them  unobliterated,  and  we  believe  undimmed  until  our  dying  day. 

On  reaching  the  house  again,  we  found  that  the  other  party  had  gath¬ 
ered  four  bushels  of  blueberries  and  killed  another  deer  for  their  day’s 

sport.  There  was  also  boarding  at  Mr.  N - ’s  a  gentleman  from  the 

artist’s  studio  of  New  York,  engaged  in  making  paintings  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  forest  trees,  and  sketching  the  magnificent  scenery  with  which 
%  the  locality  abounds.  If  we  had  not  known  that  an  artist  will  no  more 
part  with  the  sketches  and  paintings  which  he  calls  “  his  studies  ”  than  a 
watchmaker  will  sell  his  tools,  we  should  have  half  insulted  him,  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  purchase  a  painting  of  some  twenty  feet  of  the  trunk  of  a  white 
birch  tree,  which  had  more  grace  in  it,  and  which  we  coveted  more,  than 
any  little  painting  we  ever  saw. 

The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  we  walked  to  the  school  house,  a  mile 
or  two  distant,  to  unite  again  in  worship  with  the  people  of  God.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion,  at  the  close  of-  the  services,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  enjoy  pretty  poor  preaching.  The  discourse  we  had  just 
listened  to  was  weak  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  but  we  thought  it,  on  the 
whole,  a  little  improvement  on  the  sermon  we  heard  at  Long  Lake.  The 
fact  was,  that,  a  half  hour  after  time  for  the  meeting  to  begin,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made,  that  the  minister  would  not  be  there  that  day 
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and  one  of  our  party,  being  invited,  gave  them  a  kind  of  a  lecture.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  places  in  the  State  of  New  York 
where  a  man,  dressed  in  blue,  red-trimmed  shirt  and  long  dusty  hunting 
boots,  would  feel  wholly  at  ease  in  standing  full  length  before  an  audience, 
and  taking  the  lead  in  the  Sabbath  morning  services. 

Monday  morning  we  were  up  bright  and  early  in  preparation  for  an¬ 
other  day  of  happiness  among  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  The  fearful 

declivities  of  Whiteface,  (or  perhaps,  indirectly,  Mrs.  N - ’s  bountiful 

table,)  evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on  D - ’s  mind  ;  for  he  nightly 

rushes  me  down  the  track  of  an  avalanche ;  but,  I  am  happy  to  state,  de¬ 
livers  me  at  the  last  moment  by  the  aid  of  a  friendly  spruce.  If  I  ever 
find  myself  under  quick  motion  by  the  combined  action  of  gravity  and 
inertia,  I  intend  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  spruce  trees. 

An  old  loon  comes  down  to  the  sand-bar,  just  in  front  of  Mr.  N - ’s 

house,  every  night  and  morning,  to  feed  on  the  little  fish  that  frequent 
that  portion  of  the  lake.  These  birds  are  usually  very  shy ;  but  Mr. 

N - has  kept  this  one  from  being  molested  for  so  long  a  time  that  it 

has  really  become  quite  tame.  We  had  always  supposed  that  fish  could 
outswim  anything  of  the  bird  or  animal  kind ;  but  were  convinced  by  our 
own  eyes  that  they  cannot.  A  gentleman  in  the  woods  has  a  tame  otter 
which  follows  him  around  like  a  dog.  For  our  gratification  he  sent  him 
into  a  clear  stream,  some  twenty  feet  wide  by  three  or  four  feet  deep,  to 
catch  dace  and  redfins.  The  sun  was  nearly  overhead,  illuminating  the 
water  perfectly,  and  our  position  was  such  that  we  could  see  every  mo¬ 
tion  of  both  the  animal  and  fish.  The  otter  would  swim  out  into  the 
stream,  dive  down  and  hunt  around  until  he  discovered  a  fish  four  or  five 
inches  long,  when  he  would  at  once  give  chase.  The  fish  would  dart  in 
every  direction,  over  and  under  logs,  and  around  the  bases  of  rocks;  but  9 
it  was  all  in  vain ;  for  almost  invariably  he  was  caught  and  devoured  in 
less  than  thirty  seconds  after  the  race  began.  We  are  satisfied  that  loons 
also,  and  perhaps  mink,  get  their  living  by  outswimming  the  fish  in  their 
own  element. 

Whiteface  Notch  and  the  falls  in  the  Au  Sable  were  the  points  of  in-  < 
terest  to  us  for  this  day.  The  former  is  a  narrow  pass  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  overhung  on  one  side  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rocks,  which  we 
were  told  by  a  surveyor  was  seven  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  crowded  in 
on  the  other,  by  the  steep  side  of  Whiteface,  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
at  the  base  for  the  passage  of  the  river  and  a  carriage  road.  We  found 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  pure  white  stalactites  on  the  lower  surfaces 
of  the  overhanging  rocks.  A  mile  or  more  below  the  notch,  the  Au  Sa¬ 
ble  is  wedged  in  between  two  immense  ledges,  so  that  the  whole  stream 
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is  not  over  five  or  six  feet  in  width.  In  this  condition,  it  makes  a  descent 
of,  I  should  judge,  a  hundred  feet  by  four  beautiful  cascades.  These  are 
all  in  a  line,  and  only  separated  from  each  other  by  the  curiously  worn 
basins  into  which  they  severally  pour.  Positions  may  be  chosen  where 
the  falls  and  their  basins  may  be  seen  at  one  view ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  charming. 

Wishing  to  visit  the  Indian  Pass  upon  the  morrow,  and  knowing  that 
the  tramp  to  it  and  back  would  be  a  heavy  one,  we  decided  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Epps,  which  was  some  tw'o  miles  nearer  the 
pass  than  any  other.  We  took  our  supper  before  striking  through  the 
woods  for  his  clearing ;  for  we  were  told  that  he  was  a  colored  man,  and 
were  not  sure  what  kind  of  fare  wre  should  receive.  We  found  him  and 
all  of  his  household  unmistakably  black ;  but  a  more  intelligent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  family  we  have  seldom  met. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  E -  bought  a  portion  of  the  Gerrit  Smith 

lands,  and  by  his  perseverance  and  industry  has  made  himself  indepen¬ 
dent.  He  has  not  the  slightest  particle  of  that  cringing,  so  often  seen  in 
the  negro,  nor  any  of  their  customary  accent ;  but  stands  on  his  own  land, 
and  speaks  and  acts  like  a  man.  He  takes  the  secular  and  religious  pa¬ 
pers  ;  and  was  well  informed  on  all  topics  of  public  interest.  We  sat 
during  the  evening  without  any  light;  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  not  a  lamp  or  candle  in  the  house.  When  we  were  about  to  retire, 
the  father  led  his  family  in  singing  “  There’ll  be  no  more  sorrow  there,” 
and  then  kneeled  down,  and  poured  out  his  heart  in  prayer  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  his  oppressed  race,  his  family  and  his  guests.  We  have  seldom 
been  so  moved  by  music  as  we  were  to  hear  the  melodious  voices  of 
parents  and  children  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  the  starlight  of  that 
evening. 

If  Gerrit  Smith,  with  his  large  tract  of  land,  worth,  according  to  our 
estimate,  many  hundreds  of  dollars  less  than  nothing,  can  take  the  negro 
away  from  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  which  he  everywhere  receives  at 
the  hands  of  the  whites,  and,  by  placing  him  upon  a  little  tract  of  land 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  can  cause  to  be  developed  in  him  such  dignity 

and  excellence  of  character  as  we  believe  Mr.  E - possesses,  with  all 

our  heart,  we  bid  him  “God  speed.” 

The  distance  from  Mr.  E - ’s  house  to  the  pass  is  only  seven  or  eight 

miles ;  and,  as  there  are  no  mountains  to  climb,  it  would  not  seem  a  heavy 
day’s  work  to  make  the  trip.  But  the  whole  walk  is  through  the  original 
forest;  and,  though  there  is  no  trouble  from  the  underbrush,  there  are 
great  numbers  of  rotten  logs  to  impede  one’s  progress,  the  continual 
climbing  of  which  becomes  fatiguing  before  the  day  is  over.  Ten  miles 
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travel  through  the  woods  is  considered  a  day’s  work  by  the  lumbermen  of 
this  region. 

On  our  journey,  we  struck  a  line  of  sable-traps,  which,  leading  in  the 
direction  we  wished  to  go,  we  followed  for  three  or  four  miles.  These 
simple  but  effective  traps  are  made  of  three  spruce  poles  and  a  few  long 
chips,  and  act  on  the  principle  of  the  dead  fall.  Late  in  the  autumn,  the 
trapper  makes  a  great  circuit  through  the  woods,  blazing  the  trees,  and 
planting  a  half  dozen  traps  to  the  mile,  along  the  line.  He  passes  over 
this  circuit  as  often  as  once  a  week  during  the  winter;  and  every  time 
trails  behind  him  on  the  snow  a  little  piece  of  meat  attached  by  a  string 
to  his  elbow.  Whenever  the  keen-scented  sable  strikes  this  trail  he  fol¬ 
lows  it  up  until  he  comes  to  a  trap,  where  he  is  pretty  sure  of  being 
caught. 

The  red  squirrel  is  the  particular  luxury  of  the  sable,  and  although  his 
agility  is,  as  we  know,  very  great,  he  cannot  effect  his  escape  by  flight, 
and  unless  he  can  dart  into  some  hole  too  small  for  the  sable  to  enter,  is 
sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  more  agile  enemy.  The  fisher,  a  larger  and 
more  valuable  animal  than  the  sable,  is  occasionally  taken,  but  is  no  great 
favorite  with  the  hunter,  for  the  rascal  usually  succeeds  in  robbing  the 
traps  of  more  sable  than  his  own  hide  is  worth,  before  he  gets  caught 
himself. 

An  Adirondac  guide  drives  logs  for  the  lumber  companies  in  the  spring, 
attends  to  excursionists  in  the  summer,  and  completes  the  year  by  chop¬ 
ping  or  trapping  during  the  winter.  We  meet  lines  of  sable  and  mink 
traps  in  all  parts  of  the  wilderness.  The  deer  are  not  dogged  in  the 
vicinity  in  which  we  then  were,  and  the  evidences  of  their  presence  were 

seen  on  every  hand.  Mr.  E - has  an  easy  way  of  supplying  his  table 

with  venison.  lie  selects  a  fallen  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house,  bores 
a  deep  auger-hole  into  it,  and  fills  it  with  salt.  The  deer  are  so  keen- 
scented  that  they  soon  find  the  salt,  and  are  so  greedy  for  it  that,  in  course 
of  time,  they  almost  lick  the  logoff.  Whenever  his  supply  of  fresh  meat 

is  exhausted,  Mr.  E - takes  his  rifle,  and,  an  hour  before  sunset,  visits 

the  log.  He  often  finds  a  deer  already  at  the  lick,  and  rarely  has  to  wait 
an  hour  for  one.  Once,  on  our  tramp  this  day,  we  saw  those  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  a  bear  which  hunters  well  understand. 

Mr.  E - tells  me  that  he  sees  wolf-tracks  in  the  winter,  but  has 

never  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  the  animal.  As  proof  of  their  timidity, 
he  says  they  occasionally  come  to  his  track  in  the  woods,  sometimes  in 
packs  of  half  a  dozen  ;  but,  instead  of  crossing  it,  at  once  turn  back,  and 
show  by  their  footprints  in  the  snow  that,  though  they  came  up  on  a  trot, 
they  went  away  on  the  lope. 
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For  the  last  mile  or  two,  we  ascended  the  west  branch  of  the  Au 
Sable,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  pass.  The  bottom  of  this  river  is 
wholly  of  stone,  the  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  trout,  which  are  very 
plenty  in  a  place  so  inaccessible  to  fishermen,  have  by  far  the  most  highly 
colored  spots  and  fins  we  have  ever  seen.  On  entering  the  pass  we 
drank  from  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  ocean  through  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  but  completed  our  draught  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  a  few  rods  farther  on. 

This  last  was  real  ice  water,  which  the  guide  procured  by  descending 
out  of  our  sight  among  the  crevices  of  the  great  rocks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  tremendous  cliff  towering  above  our  heads.  The  pass  is  a  nar¬ 
row  notch,  between  the  steep  sides  of  Mt.  Mclntire  on  the  east,  and  the 
perpendicular  abutment  of  Wallface  on  the  west. 

This  precipice  is  nearly  a  mile  long  and  said  to  be  one  thousand  feet 

high. .  Mr.  E - told  us  that  a  pair  of  eagles  annually  raise  their  brood 

in  this  cliff.  C - ,  the  Col.  Crocket  of  this  region,  once  undertook  to 

rob  their  nest;  but  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.  Two  writers,  at 
least,  have  considered  this  pass  second  only  to  Niagara  as  a  work  of  na¬ 
ture.  We  weVe  greatly  impressed  with  its  grandeur,  and  gained  some 
additional  views  of  God’s  omnipotence ;  but  yet  should  be  slow  to  give  it 
that  honor,  although  we  have  never  seen  anything  else,  to  which  we  dare 
assign  it.  It  is  not  far  distant  from  the  Adirondac  Iron  Works,  and,  we 
are  told,  is  much  more  easily  reached  from  the  southern  valley. 

A  half  hour  before  sunset,  when  there  was  scarcely  air  enough  in  mo¬ 
tion  to  stir  a  leaf,  we  were  sitting  quietly  on  a  log  resting  ourselves  for  a 
moment,  when  we  heard  a  peculiar  sharp  snap  nearly  as  loud  as  the  report 
of  a  rifle.  After  listening  a  half  minute,  wondering  what  it  could  be,  we 
heard  a  sound  as  if  a  log  was  being  twisted  off,  and  then  followed  the  crash 
of  an  old  monach  of  the  forest  falling  to  the  earth.  Nearly  all  visitors  to 
the  woods  notice  this  to  us  interesting,  but  inexplicable  phenomenon.  One 
day,  there  is  a  high  wind,  strong  enough,  as  it  would  seem,  to  blow  down 
all  the  trees  that  are  to  fall  for  the  next  month :  the  second  day  is  quiet, 
and  in  its  stillest  hour  the  trees  fall ;  and4  the  third  day  is  invariably  rainy. 

We  reached  the  clearing  by  sundown,  spent  another  evening  in  Chris¬ 
tian  communion  with  that  happy  family,  and  laid  us  down  and  slept. 

Just  here  I  fancy  you  wish  to  ask,  “ Does  all  this  pay  f” 

If  merely  seeing  what  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  all  the  benefit 
derived,  I  answer,  “Wo.”  But  if  you  add  the  impressions  received  at 
every  step,  from  the  gloom  with  which  you  are  surrounded,  from  the  log 
on  which  you  sit,  and  from  the  moss  on  which  you  tread,  it  pays  a  hundred 
fold. 
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It  is  worth  a  fortune  to  a  man  to  have  his  squl  for  days,  and  even  weeks, 
in  throbbing  sympathy  with  what  is  deep,  and  grand,  and  rich :  to  have  it 
more  than  full  of  quiet,  all-pervading  peace,  and  feel  a  secret  pang  that 
it  has  not  capacity  enough  to  grasp  and  treasure  up  the  flood  of  happiness 
in  which  it  seems  to  float. 

There  is  a  world-wide  difference  between  making  a  dozen  formal  calls 
on  those  for  whom  you  do  not  care  a  straw,  and  passing  as  many  hours  in 
mind,  and  heart,  and  soul-communion  with  your  friends,  and  yet,  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  case,  you  could  only  state  that  the  persons  met,  and 
when,  and  where,  and  part  of  what  was  said,  while  all  those  looks,  and 
tones,  and  sympathies  which  constitute  by  far  the  richest  part,  could  not 
be  written.  The  best  part  of  an  Adirondac  trip  cannot  be  told ;  it  must 
be  felt  to  be  appreciated. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  to  Lake  Champlain,  we  passed  a  land-slide 
which  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  Millerite  excitement  was  p,t  its 
hight.  An  old  man  living  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  transfixed  with 
fear  at  the  tremendous  roaring  and  crashing  outside,  shouted  lustily  to  his 
son  to  run  for  his  life,  for  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  He  did  not 
tell  him  where  to  run. 

We  spent  several  days  among  the  fossils  and  minerals  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  took  that  magnificent  landscape  view  from  the  top  of 
Mt.  Moriah,  and  visited  several  of  those  immense  deposits  of  magnetic 
iron  ore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Henry  ;  but,  without  further  enlarging 
upon  what  we  saw,  close  our  letter  at  this  point,  convinced  that  we  shall 
bear  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  any  who  may  be  persuaded  by  what  we 
have  written,  to  visit  “  the  Adirondac.” 

Very  truly  yours,  w. 


“  Blessed  consummation  of  this  weary  and  sorrowful  world.  I  give  it 
welcome.  I  hail  its  approach.  I  wait  its  coming  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning.  Over  the  wrecks  of  a  world  I  weep  ;  over  bro¬ 
ken  hearts  of  parents,  over  suffering  infancy,  over  the  unconscious  clay  of 
swreet  innocents,  over  the  untimely  births  that  have  never  seen  the  light, 
or  have  just  looked  upon  it  and  shut  their  eyes  for  a  season  until  the  glo¬ 
rious  light  of  the  resurrection  morn.  O,  my  Lord,  come  away.  Hasten 
with  all  thy  congregated  ones.” — Edward  Irving . 


